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REIN DEER. 


= habitant of the countries bordering on the arctic 





Of all animals of the deer kind, the rein-deer 


is the most extraordinary and the most useful. It 
is a native of the icy regions of the north; and 
though many attempts have been made to accus- 
tom it to a more southern climate, it shortly feels 
the influence of the change, and in a few months 
declines and dies. Nature seems to have fitted 
it entirely to answer the necessities of that hardy 
race of mankind that live near the pole. 

As these would find it impossible to subsist 
among their barren snowy mountains without its 
aid, so this animal can live only there, where its 
assisiauce {s most absolutely necessary. From it 





alone the natives of Lapland and Greenland sup-| another kind blackens over all their trees, 


ply most of their wants; it answers the purposes 
of a horse, to convey them and their scanty furni- 
ture from one mountain to another; it answers 
the purposes of a cow, in giving milk; and it 
answers the purposes of the sheep, in furnishing 
them with a warm, though a homely kind of 
clothing. 

From this quadruped alone, therefore, they 
receive as many advantages as we derive from 
three of our most useful creatures; so that Provi- 
dence does not leave these poor outcasts entirely 
destitute, but gives them a faithful domestic, more 
patient and serviceable than any other in nature. 

The rein-deer resembles the American elk in 
the fashion ofits horns. Its ears are much larger 
than those of the stag; its pace is rather a trot 
than a bounding, and this it can continue for a 
whole day; its hoofs are clover and moveable, so 
that it spreads them abroad as it goes, to prevent 
its sinking in the snow. When it proceeds on a 
journey, it lays its great horns on its back, while 
there are two branches which always hang over 
its forehead, and almest cover its face. 

y. thing seems peculiar to this animal and 
the elk; which is, that as they move along, their 
hoofs are heard to crack with a pretty loud noise. 
This arises from their manner of treading; for as 
they rest upon their cloven hoof, it spreads on 
the ground, and the two divisions separate from 
each other, but when they lift it, the divisions 
close again, and strike against each other with a 
crack, 

When the rein-deer first shed their coat of hair, 
they are brown; but in proportion as summer ap- 
proaches, their hair begins to grow whitish; until, 
at last they are nearly gray. They are, however, 
always black about the eyes. The horns of the 
female are made like those of the male, except 
that they are smaller and less branching. 


er. 








The rein-deer, as was said, is naturally an in- | 


circle. Itis not unknown to the natives of Sibe- 
ria. The North Americans also hunt it under 
the name of the caribou. But in Lapland, this 
animal is converted to the utmost advantage; and 
some herdsmen of that country are known to pos- 
sess above a thousand in a single herd. 

Lapland is divided into two dist.icts, the moun- 
tainous and the woody. The mountainous part 
of the country is at best barren and bleak, exces- 
sively cold and uninhabitable during the winter; 
still, however, it is the most desirable part of this 
frightful region, and is most thickly peopled dur- 
ing the summer. The natives generally reside 
on the deelivity of the mountains, three or four 
J together, and lead a cheerful and social 
ife. 

Upon the approach of winter, they are obliged 
to migrate into the plains below, each bringing 
down his whole herd, which often amounts to 
more than a thousand, and leading them where 
the pasture is in greatest plenty. The woody 
part of the country is much more desolate and 
hideous. As far as the eye can reach, nothing 
is to be seen, even in the midst of summer, but 
barren fields, covered only with a moss, almost 
as white as snow; no grass, no flowery landscapes, 
only here and there a pine-tree, which may have 
escaped the frequent conflagrations by which the 
natives burn down their forests. 

But what is very extraordinary, as the whole 
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and threatening, and, in a manner, compelling 


them into the places where their food is in the 
greatest plenty. There the men and dogs con- - 


fine them; guarding them with the utmost precau- 


tion the whole day, and driving them home at the 


proper seasons for milking. . 

Every morning and evening, during the sum- 
mer, the herdsman returns to the cottage with 
his deer to be milked, where the women previous- 
ly have kindled up a smoky fire, which effectu- 
ally drives off the gnats, and keeps the rein-deer 
quiet while milking. The female furnishes about 
a pint, which, though thinner than that of the 
cow, is nevertheless, sweeter, and more nourish- 
ing. This done, the herdsman drives them back 
to pasture; as he neither folds nor houses them, 
neither provides for their subsistence during the 
winter, nor improves their pasture by cultivation. 














NARRATIVE. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THREE DAYS.—A Tate. 

‘* T have had a delightful day,”’ said Maria, ‘‘I 
have accomplished so much. [I learned all my 
lessons perfectly, and finished my lace, and hem- 
med a handkerchief. And I have not felt impa- 
tient, or spoken unkindly all day. Then I have 
been useful too, for I heard Jenny read, and 
helped Frank about his lesson, and you know I 
did several errands this morning, beside. So I 
have had quite a business day, Mama. Good- 











surface of the country is clothed in white, so on 
the contrary, the forests seem to the last degree 
dark and gloomy. While one kind of moss makes 
the fields look as if they wore cOvercd with snow, 
and 
even hides their verdure. This moss, however, 
which deforms the country, serves for its only 
support, as upon it alone the rein-deer can subsist. 
The rein-deer makes the riches of this people; 
and the cold mountainous parts of the country 
agree best with its constitution. It is for this 
reason, therefore, that the mountains of Lapland 
are preferred to the woods; and that many claim 
an exclusive right to the tops of hills, covered 
with perpetual snow. As soon as the summer 
begins to appear, the Laplander, who had fed 
his rein-deer upon the lower grounds during the 
winter, then drives them up to the mountains, 
and leaves the woody country, and the low pas- 
ture, which at that season are truly deplorable. 
The gnats bred by the sun’s heat in the marshy 
bottoms and the weedy lakes, with which the 
country abounds more than any other part of the 
world, are all upon the wing, and fill the whole 
air like clouds of dust in a dry, windy day. The 
inhabitants, at that time, are obliged to daub their 
faces with pitch, mixed with milk, to shield their 
skins from their depredations. But they are 
chiefly enemies to the rein-deer: the horns of that 
animal being then in their tender state, and pos- 
sessed of extreme sensibility, a famished cloud of 
insects instantly settle upon them, and drive the 
poor animal almost to distraction. . 
In the morning, therefore, as soon as the Lap- 
land herdsman drives his deer to pasture, his 
greatest care is to keep them from scaling the 
summits of the mountains where there is no food, 
but where they go merely to be at ease from the 
gnats and gadflies that are ever annoying them. 
At this time there is a strong contest between 
the dogs and the deer; the one endeavoring to 
climb up against the side of the hill, and to gain 
those summits that are covered with perpetual 
snows; the other forcing them down, by barking 





night now, I mean to be industrious, and pleasant, 
and useful, tomorrow; for I am always happier 
jwhen Iam good. Good-night, Papa, and broth- 
| ers, and sisters: I will do you all some good te- 
morrow.” ‘* Your resolution is a good one,”’ 
said Mrs. Evans, ‘‘ but I do not like your motive. 
You wish to be industrious, not because that God 
has given your time for use, and it is wrong to 
waste it; but, merely, because it makes you hap- 
py to look back upon a great deal accomplished. 
You do not wish to be pleasant because it is 
wicked to be cross, and makes all around uncom- 
fortable; but only because it makes you happy. 
But your reason for being useful is quite amu- 
sing. We should suppose, that to be useful, 
one must be willing, often to give up his own 
happiness for the happiness of others. But here 
is a little girl, who is useful, not for the good of 
others, but for her own good. This must be 
called selfish benevolence. I am very happy to 
see you delight in being good, but I wish you 
always to examine your motives. God looks at 
the heart; and if he takes most notice of that, we 
may be sure that is of the greatest importance. 
Besides, you must remember that if you have 
done well to-day, ‘‘ it is God who worketh in you, 
to will and to do of his own good pleasure,’’ and 
you must resolve, in his strength, to do well to- 
morrow, and seek that help which you need from 
him.” 

Maria retired to her chamber with a pleasant 
face, but a discontented heart. She wished to 
live for her own pleasure, and thought it quite 
enough, that she gave others the same liberty. 
She thought too, and thought truly, that she 
needed no grace to enable her to do this. How- 
ever, she knew that she should need the care of 
God through the night, and she intended to seek | 
it; but so many other things must be thought of 
first, that she fell asleep, without even once cast- 
ing a glance at Him, who encampeth his angels 
around them that love him, and himself leaneth | 
upon the pillow of every little child, to catch the 
first lispings of the evening prayer. Maria’s 
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faith saw him not; and when she passed from 
waking, to sleeping dreams, who will wonder if 
the Spirit’s wings were spread for flight, and the 
selfish child was left to follow the way of her own 
heart’s choosing. 

It was quite late when Maria woke the next 
morning, and she was vexed to find the ground 
covered with snow. ‘‘ Oh dear,”’ said she, ‘‘ when 
will winter be gone! I thought yesterday, that he 
was snugly settled within the polar circle, and 
now, here he is, as fierce as ever. All my flow- 
ers will die, and we shall freeze going to school. 
I shall do nothing to-day, but shiver over the fire, 
and dread to leave it.” ‘‘ Well, perhaps you 
wont,” said Susan, ‘‘ you have colored the day, 
and I presume it will be dark: but, for my part, 
I see no reason for despair. It is cold, but surely 
we have not forgotten how to bear that. With 
houses, and fuel, and clothing enough, we have 
nothing to fear. But I think of old Larry. I 
hope Mother will send her something, for I am 
afraid she isn’t prepared for such a sudden 
change.”’ ‘‘I presume she isn’t,” said Maria, 
‘*but if I can keep comfortable myself, it is as 
much as I can do, without taking care of other 
people.” Susan saw by Maria’s frowning face, 
and unpleasant voice, that it was dangerous to 
disagree with her; and saying, that she hoped her 
father and mother would not act upon that prin- 
ciple towards Maria, she ran down to breakfast. 
Maria soon followed: but not the kind ‘‘ good 
morning” of her father, nor even the merry looks 
of Frank and Charley, as they came in from their 
winter’s sport, could lighten her countenance 
with one cheerful smile. At breakfast, the coffee 
was bitter, the meat was burnt, and the bread was 
not baked. The day was dark indeed. It was 
impossible that any thing should please. Mrs. 
Evans saw it, but thought it not best to speak of 
it; choosing that her little daughter should see 
for herself, that in herself there was no good thing. 
After prayer, when she thought Maria looked more 
mild, she said to her, ‘‘ Maria, [ wish to senda 
note by you this morning, and you will call at Mrs. 
Allen’s this noon, and get an answer.” ‘* Oh, 
Mama, do send Frank this morning,” said Maria, 
‘I am sure it is more proper for him to be 
errand boy,—I dont like to do so many errands. 
And besides it is so cold this morning,—I am al- 
most frozen. He has been out snow-balling, and 
can just as well throw his snow-balls towards Mrs. 
Allen’s.” ‘I will take it,” said Frank, ‘‘ I shall 
have time to go, and wait for the answer, and 
bring it back this*morning.” ‘‘Thank you my 
son,” said Mrs. Evans, ‘‘but I have another 
errand for you, and think it ‘‘more proper” for 
my little daughter not to refuse to obey her moth- 
er.”? Maria’s eye filled with tears, but she tried 
to look cheerful until she had seen Mrs. Allen, 
for fear that her ill temper should be discovered. 

It will not be necessary to follow this unhappy 
child, to see what she herself began to feel, that 
a life of self-serving is as unlovely as it is wrong; 
and that without the grace of God, we can never 
be useful to ourselves, or others. The evening 
of that day, so dark with sin, was spent alone 
with her mother, who assisted her in reviewing 
the past, and learning her duty for the future. 
Maria again resolved:—but what her resolutions 
were, and in whose strength they were formed, 
can be best determined by her after life. We will 
look at her once more. 

It was a mild evening in June that Maria was 
sitting by the window, apparently, amusing her- 
self by watching the stars, as they appeared one 
by one in the sky. When the lights were brought 
in, Mrs. Evans saw that her cheeks were wet 
with tears, though her whole countenance beam- 
ed with joy. Maria saw that she was noticed, 
and wiping away her tears, she said, ‘‘ Mother, I 
have had another happy day, but very different 
from the one I told you of last spring. May I 
tell you all about it? for you say that our joys 
when extended will always increase.”’ ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly my dear,” said her mother, ‘‘I shall be 
most happy to share in your pleasure. We should 











**rejoice with those that do rejoice,’ and join 
with them in praising the Author of good, for 
their comforts, as well as our own.”’ 

‘* Well, inthe morning,” said Maria, ‘‘ you re- 
collect I staid with Agnes while you ate break- 
fast; and though I was hungry, still, 1 was very 
happy, because that it made Agnes happy, and 
because I recollected that our Heavenly Father 
had bid us be kind to each other, and bear one 
another’s burdens. And when I came to break- 
fast, and found that you had been so good as to 
keep some meat, and some coffee warm for me, I 
thought how many comforts and kind friends God 
was giving me, and in thinking of Him, I quite 
forgot myself, my own dear little self. Then, at 
school, I missed in Astronomy; but that did not 
make me unhappy, for I knew that it was because I 
came home with Jenny, and did not have time to get 
my lesson, and it would have been cruel to Jen- 
ny to have kept her in school sick. If my teacher 
had been displeased, I should have felt sorry for 
that: but she knew the reason, and said that she 
was glad to see me so patient: and I thought, 
Mama, that perhaps I made her happier by being 
patient, than I could have done by a good lesson. 
But in the afternoon, because that I had my Ge- 
ography lesson perfectly, she let me hear the 
little History class recite. And then, Mama, 
you can’t think how happy I was. I thought that 
God had made every one of those little minds to 
live forever; and that he had set me to feed them 
with knowledge. And then it came into my mind 
that perhaps some of them would be ministers, 
and missionaries, and that what I taught them, 
they would remember and teach to the poor 
heathen: and I was so happy, so very happy, that 
I could not keep the tears from my eyes. Miss 
Bushnell saw them; and asked me what was the 
matter. So I whispered to her, and told her all 
had thought. I don’t know whether she thought 
as I did, but I believe she did, for her eyes were 
full of tears too, and she said that she hoped I 
should live to be ateacher. And Oh, Mama, I 
hope I shall be a teacher, and a misssionary. It 
will cost me a great deal of trouble to be sure; 
but I recollect ‘what you told me the Apostle said, 
‘*T can do all things through Christ strengthen- 
ing me.” And I believe that Christ’s strength is 
as good for me, as it was for St. Paul. In his 
strength, I have learned to be industrious, and 
pleasant, and useful, for the love of doing right, 
and pleasing him, and making others happy; and I 
believe that in his strength, I can be a mission- 


ary.” E. L. E. 








BENEVOLENCE. 








LETTER FROM MR. BREWER. 
Smyrna, Nov. 23, 1834. 
To the Readers of lhe Youth’s Companion. 

Dear Youth,—Some of you may have read, 
that a few years ago, there was a kind of lawless 
soldiers in Turkey, called Janizaries. They were 
very bad men, of whom every body lived in 
dread,—even the Grand Seignior himself. After- 
words when he got strong, he destroyed them all, 
and since then has been trying to train up some 
new and better troops. Now, though I am sorry 
to see any body learning how to kill their fellow 
men, I am nevertheless disposed to learn wisdom 
from the children of this world, who, our Saviour 
has said, are wiser in their generation than the 
children of light. 


I observe that those who are here chosen to'| 


become soldiers, are all young men or even boys. 
Let us in this respect imitate them. Disease 
and death are continually weakening the ranks of 
the little band who have been sent forward to set 
up the standard of the cross in unevangelized 
lands. We wish to raise recruits to fill their 
places and to push forward far beyond them. 

Dear youth, if you engage in the cause with al] 
your heart, you will answer better for this service 
than your fathers and mothers. How many of you 











will volunteer to become missionaries? Ten, twen- 
ty, fifty, an hundred, who read or hear this letter. 





Well then, if you will suffer your names to be 
secretly recorded on high, as those who stand 
ready at the call of Providence to goto the heath- 
en, and if you daily from month to month and year 
to year, as you advance towards manhood, wait to 
receive the commands of the Great Captain of 
your salvation, I make no doubt that a goodly 
number of you, will share an active part in pull- 
ing down the strong holds of Judaism, Mahom. - 
edanism and idolatry. 

Can I wish you a better lot than this? Can 
I give you a better exhortation than that of the 
Apostle Paul to the youthful Timothy, ‘‘ Thou 
therefore endure hardships, as a good soldier of 
Jesus Christ?”? Can you desire for yourselves a 
more exulting song of triumph at last, than that of 
the aged missionary to the Gentiles, ‘‘I have 
fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I 
have hept the faith. Henceforth there is laid up 
for me a crown of righteousness?” 

Yours affectionately, Jos1an Brewer. 








MORALITY. 


“* THE WAYWARD SON.”’’—a Fact. 


As I was walking upon a wharf in Boston, a 
few weeks since, a jovial son of the ocean at- 
tracted my notice. He was conversing with a 
fellow sailor, to whom he evidently was a perfect 
stranger, with as much good cheer as if both had 
been messmates for years. The interview was a 
fine exhibition of the noble generosity and fellow 
sympathy of the genuine sailor. The one who 
first arrested my attention was neatly clad with 
low-quartered shoes tied up with braid, with 
snow white pants, a blue roundabout, and a new 
tarpaulin—all indicating, as he afterwards told 
me, that he had just come into port and re- 
ceived his wages. I could not refrain from 
speaking to him, to learn, if possible a little cf 
his history. I did so, and on taking him by the 
hand I received a welcome, marked with a cordi- 
ality seldom met with in a landsman. ‘‘ God 
bless you,” said he, ‘‘I am glad to see you.” In 
answer to my question, when he came into port, 
he said, ‘‘ this morning.”” And when do you go 
again? ‘‘ Just as soon as I can ship; I am loth 
to stay on shore: you have too many temptations 
on land; we have less of them at sea.”” I asked 
him if he knew the community had been of late 
somewhat awake to the sailor’s wrongs; and that 
some on land were much engaged to improve and 
render comfortable and happy the condition of the 
sailor? He knew something of it. But, said he, 
‘*you must keep the liquor out of the sailor’s way 
—you must demolish the haunts of vice, and pro- 
vide honorable houses of entertainment for him 
when he comes into port—then he would be as 
noble and generous a soul as you find living. 
But he has not sufficient command over his pas- 
sions to keep from the scenes of dissipation s0 
congenial to his feelings when there is no other 
resort for him. ‘‘ Liquor,” said he, ‘* has ruined 
me; had it not been for that, I should have been 
a right down good fellow.” Well, said I, have 
you ever heard the Rev. Mr. Taylor, the Sea- 
men’s Preacher? ‘‘ No.”’ Well, if you are in 
port next Sabbath, will you go and hear him? 
‘©, Mr. Taylor can’t tell me any thing but what 
I know already; and then I don’t know about 
these preachers—they stir up the feelings~and 
make bad work,” meaning in his breast, doubt- 
less, as there he placed his hand. ‘‘ But the 
sailor,” said he, ‘* has some good friends. I have 
a good mother.” Does she reside in the city, I 
inquired? ‘‘ No, a hundred miles in the coun- 
try.” What town, may I ask? ‘In ———, 
N.H.” Ah! said I, I should like to know your 
mother’s name, as I once ‘resided several years 
inthe same town. ‘‘ What!” said he, ‘tin ———?” 
Yes, I replied. His countenance fell. He was 
aware I knew him. ‘‘I have gone too fast,” he 
said, meaning that he had committed himself. 
‘* Ah!” he continued, ‘‘I am that wayward son 
of ; and do you know my mother? She 
is a good woman isn’t she? O she is.” You are 
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not unknown to me, I replied, and your mother 
I well know. Then I saw his spirits sank; he 
paused; and sighed, and a sadness, such as I 
have seldom if ever witnessed, sat upon his coun- 
tenance. He then gave me some account of his 
last voyage. He had sailed in the Frigate Poto- 
mac—been wounded in the battle at Quallah-Bat- 
too—had deserted the ship—and now arrived in a 
merchantman from Rio Janeiro. 

It was evident he had gone far astray, and I 
felt it my duty to address him seriously on his 
condition and the concerns of his soul, as it was 
quite uncertain whether he might ever again re- 
ceive a friendly warning till he should go to the 
bar of God. The particulars of the conversation 
on this point, it is, perhaps, needless to narrate. 
Suffice it to say, that he took it kindly, and la- 
mented his condition. Said he, ‘‘I know I am 
wrong, but I have no government over my pas- 
sions.”’ SaidI,5 (calling him by name) how- 
ever it may be that in the whirl and bustle of a 
seafaring life you find but little time for reflection, 
does not now and then, in a moment of retirement, 
the conviction flash upon your mind that you ought 
to be preparing for another world? He frank- 
ly replied, ‘‘ Yes,’ He knew his immortal spirit 
was in bondage to sin. His conscience did not 
always sleep. We had been walking slowly up 
the street till we came to a narrow lane, at the 
corner of which we lingered a little, and then S. 
bade me an affectionate farewell and turned into 
the lane, and I returned to my lodgings. 

Salem Landmark. 
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SLIDING ON THE BROOK. 

‘Grandmother, grandmother!”’ said two little 
boys, in the same breath, as they rushed into the 
parlor, with great coats on, and fur caps, and red 
tippets ‘round their necks,—‘‘ we want to go down 
to the brook and slide. May we? All the boys 
are going.”’ 

Their grandmother was a pleasant looking old 
lady, sitting by the corner of the fire, mending 
stockings. She lifted up her spectacles from her 
nose, and told the little boys she could not let 
them go. The ice was not very strong, and she 
was afraid they would break through, and get 
wet, and, perhaps, be drowned; for the water was 
very deep in some places. They would not know 
where the deep places were. 

They boys were sadly disappointed. John 
fidgeted with his tippet; took it off; .tied it on 
again; bit his.lip; but tears would come, in spite 
ofall he could do to keep them away. 

Edward, the oldest, looked angry; but he was 
too manly to cry. ‘‘ Come, John,” said he, ‘‘if 
grandmother won’t let us go to the brook, let’s have 
some fun snow-balling. Oh! we’ll build a fort; 
—that will be just the thing. Come let’s be at it.” 

‘‘That you may do, my boys,” said their 
grandmother. ‘‘ Put on your thick mittens, and 
when you get cold, come in and warm you. I 
shall ‘have two little pies ready for your lunch- 
eon.’ 

John loved good things to eat, rather more than 
a good boy ought to; and the promise of one of 
his grandmother’s sweet pies did mote towards 
making up for his disappointment than the proposal 
of the snow-fort. 

_ The boys ran to the barn, whersthe wind, as 
it whistled round the corner, had gathered the 
snow into a pure white drift in one place, and 
swept the ground quite free from it in another. 
They thought this a gran@ place for their fort; 
and, with a light snow-shovel and two short-poles, 
commenced operations. 
d was the master workman. He had 
helped a fort before. They worked very dil- 
igently for~a time, and were quite gratified with 
what they atgomplished. ‘Several blocks of snow 
were soon dig @ut, and arranged on the ground. 
But it was hasii{work to dig into the drift, and 
get them out after they were shaped. 
ard was famous for beginning new things 


with a great deal of spirit, but not remarkable for 
perseverance and industry in finishing them. It 
was not surprising to hear him exclaim, in a short 
time, as he shook the snow from his mittens, 
‘© Oh, I’m tired. We can’t finish this. It’s of 
no use to try.” 

John was rather unwilling to leave the fort. 
‘* Let’s go into the house and get our pies, if you 
are tired; and then we can come back again,” 
said he. 

Just at that moment, they heard loud shouting 
and laughing from the boys on the brook. Ed- 
ward started, and ran to the fence, a little way 
from the barn, where the brook could be seen. 
John followed. The brook had overflowed its 
banks, and there was quite a field of ice in the 
meadow. A dozen boys, or more, were scattered 
over it, and seemed in high glee. Some were 
sliding, some were looking on. One had learned 
to skate, and was trying to teach the art to two 
clumsy boys, who for the first time, had put 
skates on. It was their awkward movements and 
falls, that caused the merriment which John and 
Edward heard. 

They were much interested in watching the 
movements of the boys, and, almost unconscious- 
ly, every few minutes, they would walk on a few 
steps, that they might see more distinctly what 
was going on. They were now so near that Ed- 
ward saw a boy, whom he knew very well, 
slide on the ice, a long way. ‘‘That’s a real 































stand to look at them, lest the temptation should 
prove too strong for them to resist. The conse- | 
quences of doing wrong, she told them, were al- 
ways bad, and sometimes very dreadful. 

[ Week Day Book. 








SABBATH SCHOOL. 

TO SABBATH SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
My young friends—I am now going to tell you 
about a little girl that once belonged to a Sabbath | 
school. You may believe, that all I say te you | 
about her is true; for I have been in the school- 
house, where the Sabbath school was kept—in 
the house where she lived and died, and have 
talked with her dear mother about her, and with 
others who were well acquainted with her. Her 
name was Mary Jane Boynton, and she was | 
born in New-Hampton, Strafford county, state of | 
New-Hampshire. Her mother was a pious wo- 
man, and used to pray with her; and for her. As 
soon as she had learned to read in her Testament, 
when she was six or seven years old, she appear- 
ed to be more fond of this than she was of ‘‘picture 
books;’’ and would sometimes say to her mother, 
‘**Mother, I had rather have books that have good 
reading in them, than those books that have no- | 
thing but pictures.”’ She was very kind and good- | 
natured to her father and mother, and her sisters. 

When she was little more than ten years old, 
in the year 1829, a Sabbath school was set up in 




















good slide,” he exclaimed; ‘‘I will go;” and 
away he ran, leaving his brother to follow or not, | 
as he chose. John hesitated, He knew that | 
that it was wrong to go, but still he looked. | 

It is very easy to think of some kind excuse | 
for doing wrong, when we want to do it. John 
thought, ‘‘ Well, it is’nt worse for me to go than 
it was for Edward.” In a few minutes, both 
boys were sliding on the brook. 

The ice was not very strong, and it was not long 
before it began to crack and bend beneath the 
weight ofthe boys. The older ones would venture 
on the most dangerous places, proud of their cour- | 
age; and the younger and mova timid suun follow- 
ed. Presently, the ice gave way. All the boys es- 
caped but John. He, poor little fellow, was up 
to his neck in water, and sadly frightened. Ed- 
ward seemed in agony, lest he should be drown- 
ed. It was some minutes before he got out. 
His feet just touched the bottom; and several 
times, as he got almost out, the ice would break, 
and he fall back again. At last two boys tied 
their tippets together, and threw him one end, 
while they held the other. In this way he was 
rescued. But there he stood on the bank crying 
bitterly, and shivering with the cold, while the 
water was dripping from his clothes. 

Edward tried to comfort him. He wiped him 
as dry as he could with his pocket handkerchief, 
and generously took all the blame to himself. 
But John’s conscience was not so easily quieted. 
Cold as he was, he hesitated about going home, 
for he was afraid to see his grandmother. Ed- 
ward persuaded him, at last, to go up to the house 
the back way. They went softly into the kitchen. 
Edward fixed a warm seat for John by the fire, 
and then went and frankly told his grandmother 
all about it, begging that John might not be 
blamed or punished in any way. 

Their grandmother saw, at once, that no further 
punishment would be necessary for either. John 
was undressed, and rubbed with warm flannel, 
and put to bed. A rheumatic fever, which con- 
fined him to the house for several weeks, was 
the consequence. Edward never before mani- 
fested so much affection for his brother: he was 
unwearied in efforts to amuse him. He felt that 
all John’s sufferings were owing in a great meas- 
ure, to himself. He was the older brother, and 
should have been a safe example for John. 











both to learn a lesson from it, which was, that 
they should never put themselves in the way of 








temptation to do wrong. If they were forbidden |! 
to join the boys in any sport, they ought not to ! 


her cousin, ‘‘ Jane, what is the matter?” ‘‘Ob,”’ 
she replied, ‘‘ I am such a great sinner. 
think, cousin, I should get cold by going out doors 
t 


not go out doors to pray; you can pray here.’’ She 
immediately arose from her bed, knelt down by the 
side of it, and there most fervently poured out 
her desiresto God, and confessed her sins. There 
while praying, her mountain load of sin was taken 
away and she felt that she could trust her soul 
in the hands of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
this time, to the hour of her death, she lived a 
life of prayer. 
her little sister by the hand, and leading her away 
to the spot, where she delighted to pray and con- 
Their grandmother told them, she wanted them verse With her heavenly Father. 
violent thunder-storm arose, which very much 
frightened her sister, who fled to her mother for 
protection; but it was not so with little Jane—for 


her father’s school district, and little Jane became | 
one of the pupils. Her father gave some money | 
towards purchasing a library, for he wished his 

daughter to have an opportunity of reading good | 
books. With her beloved teacher and the libra- | 
ry she was highly pleased, and was always anxi- | 
ous to get to school; and it was while attending | 
this school, and reading the good books in the li- | 
brary, my young friends, that little Jane received 
her first distinct religious impressions—first be- 
gan to feel that she was a sinner, and needed a 
new heart. She continued to be more or less 
anxious about her soul, and would often pray to ¢ 
God to pardon her sins, until the next summer, 
1830—when a person died in her father’s neigh- 
borhood, to whom she was much attached. Jane 
attended the funeral, and came home much dis- 
tressed about her sins. Now it may scem strange 
to some of you, that she should feel herself to be 
such a sinner, and to be so much in need of a 
new heart, when she had been so kind to her 
parents, and was so fond of attending the Sab- 
bath school; but she felt that she had never loved 
that holy God, who made her, kept her alive, 
gave her good teachers, affectionate parents, and 
all the good books, and all other good things, she 
ever had enjoyed;—and had never loved the 
blessed Savior, that came down from heaven, be- 
came a little child, grew up here, and then suff- 
ered and died for her oe other sinners. She 
now prayed often, and wept much, and her dear 
mother felt for her, and prayed for her. One 
night she retired to her bed, in company with a 
cousin; they had not been long in bed before 
little Jane was heard sobbing and weeping. Said 




















































Do you 


o pray;’’ ‘‘ Jane,” said her cousin, ‘‘ you need 


From 


Frequently was she seen taking 


One day,a 












n looking around, her mother found she was not 
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present. Soon, however, she came out of her 
bed-room, where she had undoubtedly been en-,| 
gaged in prayer, and on discovering the fears of, 
her sister, said to her, ‘‘Sister, why are you! 
afraid? I am not afraid.”” Her mother, greatly | 
surprised at this remark, knowing that she used 
to be greatly alarmed at thunder, said to her, 
‘* Jane, how long is it since you did not feel 
' afraid?’’? In her answer, shereferred her mother 
to the night that she slept with her cousin, and 
felt her sins forgiven. This was in the summer 
of 1830. From this time to her death, which 
took place the following January, 1831, she was 
free to converse with her mother upon religious 
subjects, and her own personal experience. 

In the commencement of the sickness that end- 
ed her life, she was not altogether willing to die 
—she did not feel willing that God should do 
with her as he pleased; but she soon lost these 
wrong feclings, and was very happy to have God 
do as he had a mind to do. She was happy now, 
when in great pain. One morning after a very 
distressing night, her mother said to her—‘* My 
dear, you have had a distressing night: how do 
you feel in your mind this morning?” ‘‘ Ma,” 
said she, ‘‘ I fecl very clear in my mind, and 
death appears pleasant.’’ She uniformly spoke 
of death with as much calmness and apparent 
happiness as a child that was going home. When 
she was thought to be dying, she said to her aged 
grand-parent:—‘‘ Grand-pa, I have got almost 
through.”” As she was about to wing her way 
to heaven, she called her parents and sister to 
her bed-side, embraced and kissed them all, and 
calmly bid them adieu. To other near friends 
she said, ‘‘ Farewell, D ; farewell, Mrs. 
Ss ” Thus, dear children, died Mary 
Jane Boynton. She is now with her Saviour in 
heaven. Would you by and by be with her,— 
then, give your heart to Christ and live as she 
lived.—[S. S. Treasury. J. W. P. 





EDITO 
DON'T FORGET THE POOR GREEKS. 

In this week’s Companion will be found a Letter 
from Mr. Brewer, addressed to the readers of our 
little paper. It is written in a truly Missionary spirit, 
and will be particularly interesting to those who have 
contributed for the little Greek paper. 

We give below a list of Donations received since 
our last acknowledgment, ‘They are much less in 
number and amount than we expected. In hopes to 
revive the feeling of benevolence for the Greek Chil- 
dren, we add the following letters from Donors. ‘The 
first has been several months mislaid—the second is 
peculiarly affecting, as speaking from the graves of 
two beloved Children, who it is hoped are now re- 
joicing in the love of their Saviour. 

Donations for the Little Greek Paper. 

Amount acknowledged, Oct. 25, 1834, $369 4 
Willard Holbrook & Elizabeth Jane Smith, Rowley, 1 
A few little Misses in Waterbury, Ct. 2 62 
Sabbath School in Bucksport, Me. 1 12 
Sabbath School in Townsend, Ms. 8 58 
Three Sons of Orren Spencer, Coventry, R. I. 1 
Juvenile Mite Society, West-Boylston, 2 50 
Mary T. Hall, $1; S. James Hall, 50 c., Andover, 1 50 

$387 36 
Lempster, Aprit 16, 1834. 

To the Editor of the Youth’s Companion. 

Dear Sir,---I have read much in the Youth’s Com- 
panion of the dear little Greek children, and of what 
the benevolent Mr. Brewer is doing for them, and I 
am desirous of aiding him in his “ labor of love.” 1 
have 50 cents, which were given me by a dear friend, 
who I think would be glad to have me bestow it in 
some charity or other, and I can think of no way I 
should Jove to spend it, so well, as for the benefit of 
those who have suffered so much as the Greeks. I 
therefore beg you would transmit it to Mr. Brewer; 
and with it the promise of a little girl in America, 
that she will do something every year, so long as Pro- 
vidence shall give her the means. 

Your little friend, Heven Binenam. 

Mr. Wituis,---Inclosed is one dollar, which was in 
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possession of my little daughter, Mary T. Hart, a 


the time of her death, but which she had set apart for 
the ‘‘ little Greek paper.” Also, fifty cents which her 
younger brother, S. James Hatt, had in like manner 
appropriated at the time of his death. It gives mea 
melancholy pleasure to transmit their little donations 
to you. S. R. Hart. 


MISCELLANY. 


Danger of Wealth. 


There are few instances in which the rapid accu- 
mulation of property proves a blessing; but there are 
thousands in which it provesa curse. ‘The case of 
Rev. Basil Wood is a striking example of the truth of 
this sentiment. Mr. Wood received a legacy of $40, 
000, and the following is his own account of the 
dreadful consequences on his family. 

‘* Alas! how little capable we are of appreciating 
what is really beneficial. My dear son, a lovely, ami- 
able youth of seventeen, was so dazzled by this in- 
crease of prosperity, that it relaxed all the sinews of 
exertion, ensnared him with gay, dissipated society, 
and eventually brought him to the silent grave. 

** His uncle, General Wood, had most kindly ap- 
pointed him cornet in his regiment at Bengal. His 
name had already appeared in the Gazette, and he 
was desirous of entering the service. I had seen in 
my youth, sufficient in the army to make me dread 
military life, especially with pliable dispositions like 
his; and I entreated him, as a special regard to my 
feelings, not to proceed. With great affection he 
yielded to my importunity, and resigned the commis- 
sion. In 1805 he directed his studies to surgery; and, 
alas! how little can human foresight determine what 
is best. The gaiety of his animal spirits, and the pro- 
fligate society to which his profession exposed him, led 
him to those habits of dissipation which made havoc 
with his constitution, and he died of pulmonary con- 
sumption, on the 19th of March, 1811, at the early 
age ef twenty-three.” A 














The Stepmother. 


[ became acquainted, a few days since, with the 
following incident which occurred ina friend’s family. 
This friend succeeded my now sainted sister in the 
affections of a husband and the cares of his family, 
and in so doing assumed the responsible, yet pleasing 
office of stepmother to a little girl, now twelve years 


_{old. This child was, at the time of my visit, absent 


at a boarding school. My friend is herself the mother 
of three daughters; she eldest but three years old. 

Observing one day, as she was busied in her domes- 
tic cares, that her little group was rather restless, she 
sang impromptu :— 

Happy little Mary Ann, 
Happy little Emily; 
Happy little Sarah Jane, 
Happy little family. 

The pleasure of the children at hearing their names 
connected with music and rhyme, instant!y manifest- 
ed itself by the exhibition of smiles and dimples and 
rows of pearl. But sweet Mary Ann, the eldest, with 
an air of suggestion, said, ‘‘ Happy ’Lizabeth too, 
ma.” ‘The mother sang on:— 

Happy absent sister too, 
Dearest sister far away; 

Here we often think of you, 
For your quick return we pray. 

Although Mary Ann appeared mae dissatisfi- 
ed, that the name was not introduced into the lines, 
yet they added much to the gratification of the little 
ones. 

Every little child will admire the en, of little 
Mary in for her absent sister. ‘* Happy ’Lizabeth 
too, ma.” Will not every little child that reads this 
story, learn to love its dear friends with the same af- 
fection? B.S. L. 

Westmoreland, Juty 17, 1834. [Mother’s Magazine. 





Uncertainty of Life. 
Extract from an Address to Children. 


I was once conversing with a number of young per- 
sons upon the shortness of time and the certainty of 
death. The recent death of one of their companions 
was mentioned, and the remark made, Who amongst 
us will next be called todie? Let each one ask the 

uestions, Is it [? Isit 1? Am T prepared to stand in 
the presence of God, and render an account for every 
thought, word and action of my life? As my eye 
rested on one and another of the group which surround- 
ed me, I particularly took notice of a little girl, whose 
blooming countenance was the picture of health and 
spirits. A shade of sadness for a moment clouded her 
face, but was quickly followed by the thoughlessness 
of childhood. Had I been asked at the time, Who I 
thought would be the next to go; she would most pro- 
bably have been the last [should have mentioned. A 





few weeks passed away, and I was called to attend the 
dying bed of the once sprightly girl; but oh! how 
changed! What an alteration had a few days of suff- 
ering produced! Disease was fixed upon her, and 
she who had once appeared so fair and flourish- 
ing, was gradually withering away. Days and nights 
of agony followed until a merciful God was pleased 
to end her sufferings, and take her, it is humbly trust- 
ed, to himself. 


‘* See, the lovely blooming flower, 
Fade and wither in an hour; 

So our transient comforts fly, 
Pleasure only blooms to die. 

See the leaves are falling fast, 
Scatter’d by the wint’ry blast; 

So our youthful pleasures fade, 
Cares will soon our breasts invade. 
Time is passing swift away; 
Earthly joys will soon decay; 
May we have, prepared on high, 
Pleasures that will never die.” 





No Hunger in Heaven. 

Three little children, the eldest six years old, the 
youngest three, (whose grandmother had recently 
died in the triumphs of faith,) were sitting together; 
the youngest, who had for sometime been silent and 
thoughtful, said: “* Mama. I was thinking if my dear 
grandma can get any thing to eat, if she is hungry.” 
The mother replied, ‘‘ My son, your precious grand- 
ma will never hunger any more.” ‘The next little one 
exclaimed, ‘* No, brother, because grandma is filled 
with all the fullness of God;” when the eldest immedi- 
ately added—* And brother, if she was, could not she 
eat of the tree of life, for it stands in the midst of the 
garden.” [ Mother’s Mrgazine. 





A Persevering Boy. 


A Sunday-school temperance society was formed 
not mgny months since in Richmond, Va. and most of 
the children with the consent of their parents united. 
One little boy, whose mother keeps a grocery and 
sells liquor, requested the Superintendent to enter him 
with the others asa member. Knowing the situation 
of the family, and that the lad was often called to 
serve customers with spirit, the Superintendent re- 
fused, unless the boy’s mother -would consent to dis- 
pense with that part of his services. For some time 
she declined giving it, but as her son persevered 
in his request, she at length complied, and now the 
i boy says, he ‘‘ doves not drink and he does not 

raw.” 





Effect of Music on a Wolf. 


As a Scotch bag-piper was traversing the mountains 
of Ulster, he was one evening encoufitered by a half- 
starved Irish wolf. In his ‘distress the poor fellow 
could think of nothing better, than to open his wallet, 
and try the effects of hospitality; he did so, and the 
greedy wolf swallowed,every thing that was thrown 
to him with the greatest.voracity. The stock of pro- 
visions was soon exhatisted, agd the-piper’s only re- 
source was to try the virtue.of hi&bag-pipe, which the 
wolf no sooner heard, than he, todketo..the mountains 
with greater precipitation than*he Gamedown. The 
poor piper could nof so perfectly ‘enjoy: his delive- 
rance, but that with an angry look: at parting, he 
shook his head, and said —‘* Aye, are thase your 
tricks? Had I ken’d your humor, you should ha’e 
your music before supper.” 





The Eyes that ruin us. 

That apt remarker, Dr. Franklin, observes —‘“ The 
eyes of other people, are the eyes that ruin us. If 
all but myself were blind, I should want neither fine 
clothes, fine horses, nor fine furniture.” 


sai * POETRY. 




















2. oe The History of Life. 

Day dawned. Within a curtained room 
Filled, tqgfaintness with perfume, 

A lady: lay at point of doom, 

Day closed. A child hadgseen the light.— 
As for the lady, fgirgand bright, 

She rested in undreaming night. 

Spring came. ‘The lady’s grave was green, 
And near it oftentimes was seen, : 
A gentle boy, with thoughtless mein. 
Yéars fled. He wore a manly face 

And struggled in the world’s roug 

And won at last a lofty place, 

And then he died! Behold 

Humanity’s brief sum, and st 

Life, Death, and all that is o 








